LINCOLN’S  OFFER  OF  A COM- 
MAND TO  GARIBALDI 

LIGHT  ON  A DISPUTED  POINT  OF  HISTORY 

BY  H.  NELSON  GAY 


Giuseppe  garibaldi  was  pre- 

eminently  a national  hero.  In  his 
country’s  long  and  stubborn  struggle  for 
independence  and  national  unity,  his  were 
the  stoutest  blows  that  were  struck  for 
freedom ; with  his  regiments  of  devoted 
volunteers  he  vindicated  Italian  honor 
upon  the  battle-fields  of  1849,  1859, 

1860,  and  1866,  winning  in  military  an- 
nals a place  among  the  world’s  great  cap- 
tains, while  history  has  not  hesitated  to 
rank  him  with  the  prophet  Mazzini,  the 
statesman  Cavour,  and  the  honest  king 
Victor  Emanuel — the  makers  of  modern 
Italy.  In  the  days  of  revolution  and  of 
conflict  his  name  was  the  dread  of  despot- 
ism, as  it  was  the  hope  of  the  oppressed ; 
and  to-day  in  the  land  of  his  marvelous 
achievements  it  justly  symbolizes  what  is 
most  unselfish,  most  fearless,  and  most 
constant  in  patriotism,  and  what  is  no- 
blest in  democracy. 

But  the  genius  of  Garibaldi  was  more 
than  national ; his  field  of  chivalrous  ac- 
tion embraced  both  hemispheres,  and  the 
sympathies  which  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom aroused  in  his  generous  heart  were 
universal.  His  blood  was  first  shed  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  upon  the  waters  of 
the  La  Plata,  his  last  campaign  was  that 
of  the  army  of  the  Vosges.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  the  freedom  of  the  negro  slave 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union — all  these  were  causes  which 
deeply  moved  him,  if  they  did  not  actually 
.secure  the  succor  of  his  powerful  arm.  As 
an  American  writer  declared  when  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a monument  to  Gari- 
baldi in  the  Capitol  at  W'ashington,  “He 

1 An  account  of  the  inauguration  of  this  l)ust, 
together  with  tlie  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Kvarts  on  the  occasion,  may  be  found  in  the  pam- 
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was  the  enemy  of  all  tyrants ; he  hated 
every  form  of  tyranny,  political  or  intel- 
lectual.” And  it  was  in  honor  of  Gari- 
baldi in  this  universal  character  of  lib- 
erator of  the  oppressed,  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  August  23,  1888, 
voted  unanimously  to  place  his  bust  in 
the  east  hall  of  its  wing  of  the  Capitol.^ 

But  there  is  an  unwritten  page  of 
American  history  which  bears  more  elo- 
quent testimony  to  American  admiration 
of  the  Italian  hero  as  soldier  and  as  cham- 
pion of  freedom  than  any  commemora- 
tive bust  or  eulogistic  discourse. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  President  Lin- 
coln appealed  to  Garibaldi  to  lend  the 
power  of  his  name,  his  genius,  and  his 
sword  to  the  Northern  cause,  and  offered 
him  the  command  of  a Northern  army. 
For  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  de- 
tailed explanation,  despatches  relating  to 
this  unusual  negotiation  between  the 
American  government  and  a foreign  gen- 
eral were  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
published  “Diplomatic  Correspondence” 
of  the  United  States,  while  newspaper  re- 
porters of  the  time  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  official  confirmation  of  the  persis- 
tent rumors  that  were  in  circulation.  To 
many  this  appeal  for  assistance  from  a 
European  soldier  seemed  humiliating  to 
the  national  pride ; to  have  openly  ad- 
mitted then  the  overtures  that  were  made, 
would  obviously  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge the  military  weakness  of  the  North 
before  the  enemy ; but  to-day  there  is  no 
longer  reason  for  concealing  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  off'er.  The  attitude  of  our 
government  was  frank  and  loyal.  'Fhc 
invitation  which  evinced  its  belief  in  Gari- 

phlet,  “ Tnaugurazione  del  busto  di  G.-iribaldi  nel 
campidoglio  di  Wasliington,  Stati  Uniti  d’America, 
i888.”  34  pages. 
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baldi’s  sympathy  and  power  to  help  in 
its  hour  of  direst  need  was  the  finest  for- 
eign homage  ever  paid  to  the  sterling 
character  and  military  genius  of  the  great 
Italian. 

To  understand  fully  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  proposed  that  the 
command  of  a Northern  army  should  he 
tendered  to  Garibaldi,  some  introductory 
words  are  necessary  upon  his  residence  a 
decade  earlier  in  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  world-wide  reputation  which  his 
recent  achievements  in  Italy  had  ob- 
tained. 

His  picturesque  and  heroic  figure  had 
first  attracted  European  attention  in  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic of  1849  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  France,  Austria,  the  two  Sicilies,  and 
Spain,  to  restore  the  moribund  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope.  He  had  beaten  the 
French  under  the  walls  of  Rome  on  April 
30,  and  the  Neapolitans  at  Palestrina  and 
Velletri  on  May  9 and  19.  Only  on  June 
30  did  the  reinforced  army  of  the  French 
Republic  succeed  in  crushing  the  gallant 
defense  which  for  two  months  he  had 
conducted  with  inadequate  volunteer 
forces  mustered  in  the  Eternal  City  un- 
der the  banner  of  Italian  independence. 
Rome  had  become  untenable,  but  the 
struggle  for  liberty  was  still  going  on  in 
Venice,  and  he  hoped  to  carry  succor 
there.  In  his  hardy  retreat,  with  about 
four  thousand  followers,  he  was  pursued 
by  the  combined  armies  of  the  four 
powers.  Badly  equipped  and  without 
means  of  subsistence,  worn  with  fatigue, 
but  undaunted,  the  force  was  at  length 
obliged  to  disperse,  and  Garibaldi,  hunted 
as  an  outlaw,  after  a series  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  found  temporary  refuge 
in  Piedmont. 

But  the  government  of  Victor  Emanuel 
was  not  then  strong  enough  to  defy  neigh- 
boring despots  by  harboring  him  for  long. 
Deported  to  Tunis,  he  was  rejected  by 
that  government  at  French  instigation. 
Landing  at  Gibraltar,  he  was  given  six 
days  by  the  English  governor  in  which  to 
leave  the  place.  For  six  months  he  found 
a haven  of  rest  in  Mussulman  Tangier. 
Then  he  decided  to  proceed  to  Liverpool 
and  embark  for  the  United  States.  On 

1 Garibaldi,  “ Memorie  autobiografiche,”  Fi- 
renze, i888,  p.  163. 

2 “ISTew  York  Tribune.”  July  26-30, 1850. 


July  30,  1850,  the  “New  York  d'ribune” 
contained  the  following  notice : 

‘‘  The  ship  Waterloo  arrived  here  from 
Liverpool  this  morning,  bringing  the  world- 
renowned  Garibaldi,  the  hero  of  Montevideo 
and  the  defender  of  Rome.  He  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  know  him  as  becomes 
his  chivalrous  character  and  his  services  in 
behalf  of  liberty.” 

As  Garibaldi  afterward  confessed  in 
his  memoirs,^  his  expulsion  from  Gibral- 
tar “by  the  representative  of  England, 
universal  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  had 
wounded  him  deeply.”  Of  the  many  acts 
which  exhibited  the  hatred  treasured  by 
European  rulers  for  him  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  revolution,  this  hurt  him 
most.  In  contrast  with  it  the  enthusiastic 
demonstration  of  sympathy  and  affection 
prepared  for  him  in  New  York  must  have 
been  doubly  grateful. 

A great  procession  had  been  planned  to 
escort  the  general  on  his  arrival  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Astor  House,  the  proprie- 
tors of  which  invited  him  to  become  their 
guest.  It  was  expected  that  Mayor 
Woodhull  would  receive  him,  and  that 
the  Common  Council  would  tender  him  a 
welcome  and  the  use  of  the  Governor’s 
room.^  But  Garibaldi,  who  upon  his  ar- 
rival was  suffering  from  acute  rheuma- 
tism, upset  the  program  of  his  admir- 
ers by  remaining  for  a few  days  with 
friends  at  Staten  Island ; then,  having  re- 
ceived some  hints  of  the  proposed  public 
reception,  he  slipped  quietly  up  to  New 
York,  and  endeavoring  to  attract  as  little 
attention  as  possible,  drove  to  the  house 
of  other  friends.^  The  committee  of  ar- 
rangements immediately  determined  to 
organize  the  procession  for  the  following 
Saturday,  the  date  set  for  an  imposing 
banquet  to  be  offered  him  at  the  Astor 
House.  But  the  modest  Italian  would 
hear  nothing  of  either  procession  or  ban- 
quet. In  a letter  addressed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  August  7 he  said 

such  public  exhibition  is  necessary  to 
assure  me  of  the  sympathy  of  my  country- 
men, of  the  American  people,  and  of  all  true 
republicans  in  the  misfortunes  which  I have 
suffered,  and  for  the  cause  out  of  which  they 
have  flowed.  Though  a public  manifesta- 

3 “New  York  Tribune.”  August  5,  1850. 

4 “New  York  Tribune.”  August  8,  1850. 
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tion  of  this  feeling  might  yield  much  grati- 
fication to  me,  an  exile  from  my  native  land, 
severed  from  my  children,  and  mourning  the 
overthrow  of  my  country’s  freedom  by  foreign 
interference,  yet,  believe  me,  that  I would 
rather  avoid  it,  and  be  permitted,  quietly  and 
humbly,  to  become  a citizen  of  this  great  re- 
public of  freemen,  to  sail  under  its  flag,  to 
engage  in  business  to  earn  my  livelihood,  and- 
to  await  a more  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
redemption  of  my  country  Lorn  foreign  and 
domestic  oppressors.” 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  only  one 
course  was  possible  for  the  committee : to 
renounce  all  plans  of  public  demonstra- 
tion. American  friends  of  liberty  could 
only  allow  the  gallant  soldier  to  remain 
as  he  had  asked,  undisturbed  in  modest 
retirement,  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  He 
chose  the  humble  work  Avhich  first  offered 
an  independent  livelihood.  An  Italian 
friend,  Antonio  Meucci,  was  setting  up  a 
candle  factory  on  Staten  Island,  and  with 
him  Garibaldi  found  employment  for 
several  months,  sending  his  earnings  to 
his  distant  mother  and  children.  Then, 
in  1851,  when  his  health  seemed  fully  re- 
stored, he  entered  a commercial  enter- 
prise with  Francesco  Carpenetto,  and,  as 
master  of  a sailing  vessel,  navigated  her 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  even  to 
the  coast  of  China. ^ 

Garibaldi  never  became  an  American 
citizen.  He  filed  in  due  form  his  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  become  such,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  obtain  naturalization  be- 
fore he  was  legally  eligible.  Later  he 
declared  that  he  had  remained  long 
enough  in  the  country  and  under  the  flag 
to  have  taken  out  his  papers ; more  than 
once  he  even  claimed  American  citizen- 
ship, and  after  the  expedition  of  Mon- 
tana expressed  a wish  to  be  taken  to  Ca- 
prera  on  an  American  man-of-war.  But 
the  final  steps  requisite  to  naturalization 
proved  not  to  have  been  taken,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  could 
not  recognize  his  claims.- 

In  1854  Garibaldi  returned  to  Europe, 
and  in  the  following  year  purchased  the 
•small  rocky  island  of  Caprera,  oft'  the 

1 Garibaldi,  “ Memorie  autobiografiche,  ” Fi- 
renze, i888,  pp.  265-275. 

2 Letter  of  Garibaldi  to  Augusto  Vecchi, 

Xizza,  March  9,  1855,  published  in  Gari- 

baldi’s “ Epistolario,”  Milano,  1885,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  47-48.  Unpublished  letter  of  Garibaldi 
to  the  American  consul  at  Spezia,  William 


coast  of  Sardinia,  and  settled  down  qui- 
etly to  the  life  of  an  agriculturist.'*  But 
much  as  he  loved  his  rural  occupations  in 
his  new  sea-girt  home,  his  thoughts  could 
dwell  only  upon  a single  theme — the  lib- 
eration of  his  country  from  the  rule  of 
the  foreigner  and  the  despot,  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy.  In  1859  he  responded 
with  alacrity  to  the  hasty  summons  of 
Favour  to  Turin,  to  take  command  of 
volunteer  forces  and  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  allied  armies  of  France  and 
Piedmont ; and  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Varese  and  San  Fermo  record  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  cooperation  in  driving  out 
the  Austrian  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

I'he  greatest  achievement  of  his  life 
followed  in  1860.  On  May  5,  with  a 
thousand  volunteer  followers,  he  sailed 
secretly  from  Genoa  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  The  Bourbon  tyranny 
was  defended  by  an  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand,  but  the  people 
flocked  to  Garibaldi’s  banner,  and  in  a 
campaign  of  five  months,  marked  by  bril- 
liant victories, — Calatifimi,  Palermo,  Mi- 
lazzo, — he  shut  up  Francis  II  upon  his 
tottering  throne,  in  the  corner  of  the 
kingdom  commanded  by  the  fortresses  of 
Capua  and  Gaeta.  The  last  battle  was 
that  of  the  Volturno.  This,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, was  won  to  the  cry  of  “Italy 
and  Victor  Emanuel.”  A few  days  later 
the  honest  king  of  Piedmont  arrived  with 
his  constitutional  army  of  regulars,  to 
finish  off  the  Bourbon  downfall.  On' 
October  26,  Garibaldi  went  to  meet  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  saluting  him  as  “ King  of 
Italy.”  Then,  in  the  height  of  his  glory, 
when  not  only  Italy,  but  the  world,  was 
ringing  with  acclamations  of  his  remark- 
able exploits,  he  laid  down  his  command, 
and  on  November  9,  with  a few  hundred 
lire  in  his  pocket,  and  a bag  of  seed-beans 
for  his  farm,  sailed  quietly  out  of  the  bay 
of  Naples  for  his  island  home.  He  had 
freed  nine  million  fellow-Italians  from 
one  of  the  worst  of  modern  despotisms ; 
he  had  presented  his  sovereign  with  a 

T.  Rice,  Varignano,  November  ir,  1867.  Un- 
published letter  of  George  P.  Marsh,  American 
minister  in  Florence,  to  Rice,  November  14. 
Unpublished  letter  of  Rice  to  Marsh,  Spezia, 
November  19. 

^Guerzoni,  “Garibaldi,”  Firenze,  1S82,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  400-410. 
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kingdom;  and  he  had  made  possible  the 
ultimate  unity  of  Italy. 

At  Caprera,  in  the  square,  one-story 
Montevidean  house  of  four  rooms,  con- 
structed in  1856  by  Garibaldi  himself, 
aided  by  a few  friends  and  one  or  two 
master  workmen,  life  was  patriarchal  in 
its  simplicity.  The  general  always  had  a 
changing  group  of  old  comrades  in  arms 
about  him,  helping  in  the  farm  work,  and, 
particularly  after  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
and  acting  as  his  secretaries;  for  admirers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  had  begun  to 
overwhelm  him  with  letters.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1860-61,  Specchi,  Vecchi,  Stag- 
neti,  Fruscianti,  and  Carpeneti  were  at 
Caprera,  a lively  group  of  patriots,  de- 
voted to  their  leader,  and  impatient  for 
new  adventures  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  talked  much  of  Rome  and  Venice 
yet  to  be  won  for  Italy;  of  oppression 
and  struggles  for  liberty  in  foreign 
lands ; and  among  them  of  the  antislav- 
ery conflict  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
January  number  of  “The  North  Ameri- 
can Review,”  1861,  Henry  Theodore 
Tuckerman,  who  had  known  Garibaldi  in 
America,  had  published  anonymously  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  general. 
Vecchi,  who  had  been  requested  to  thank 
Tuckerman,  wrote  a few  lines  of  ac- 
knowledgment in  his  chief’s  name,  but 
added  secretly  a letter  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  painful  crisis  in 
America,  and  suggested,  as  a means  of 
bringing  it  to  a speedy  close,  that  Gari- 
baldi be  invited  to  lend  his  powerful 
'arm.^  The  idea  was  Vecchi’s  own.  The 
general  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  plan,  and  Tuckerman  was  to  suggest 
it  to  him  as  if  uninspired.  Vecchi,  how- 
ever, could  not  keep  the  affair  to  himself. 
His  companions,  in  whom  he  confided, 
heartily  applauded  the  idea,  which  then 
became  their  leading  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. One  night  at  dinner  in  a round  of 
good-natured  chaff  the  secret  leaked  out. 
The  eyes  of  all  became  fixed  upon  their 
leader  as  they  anxiously  awaited  his  judg- 
ment. A pause  ensued ; the  whole  scene 
of  cruelty  and  debasement  presented  by 
negro  slavery  seemed  to  pass  rapidly  be- 
fore Garibaldi’s  eyes.  His  face  lighted 
up.  “I  thank  you,”  he  said  to  Vecchi, 
“for  the  letter  which  you  have  written  to 

1 Vecchi,  “Garibaldi  e Caprera,”  Napoli,  1862, 
pp.  52,  67-72. 


our  friend.  North  Americans  are  a 
proud  people,  and  would  receive  with 
bad  grace  foreign  aid  that  was  uninvited. 
But  our  undertaking  would  be  a noble 
one  and  greater  than  you  suppose.  The 
battle  will  be  brief,”  he  continued, 
speaking  as  if  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  decided  upon;  “the  enemy  has  been 
weakened  by  his  vices,  and  disarmed  by 
his  conscience.  From  America  we  shall 
go  on  to  the  Antilles.”  And  the  general 
proceeded  to  picture  wider  campaigns  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Evidence  upon  Tuckerman’s  reply  to 
Vecchi  has  not  yet  come  to  light : but 
the  rumor  spread  in  the  United  States 
that  Garibaldi  had  offered  his  services  to 
the  North  in  our  civil  conflict;  the  news- 
papers reported  it ; and  there  appeared 
early  advocates  of  measures  to  secure  his 
aid.  On  June  8,  1861,  J.  W.  Quiggle, 
American  consul  to  Antwerp,  who  had 
met  Garibaldi  not  long  before,  addressed 
to  him  the  following  letter 

General  Garibaldi  ; 

The  papers  report  that  you  are  going  to 
the  United  States,  to  join  the  army  of  the 
North  in  the  conflict  of  my  country.  If  you  do, 
the  name  of  La  Fayette  will  not  surpass  yours. 

There  are  thousands  of  Italians  and  Hun- 
garians who  will  rush  to  your  ranks,  and  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  citizens  who  will  glory  to  be  under 
the  command  of  the  “ Washington  of  Italy.” 

1 would  thank  you  to  let  me  know  if  this  is 
really  your  intention.  If  it  be  I will  resign 
my  position  here  as  Consul  and  join  you  in 
the  support  of  a Government  formed  by  such 
men  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
their  compatriots,  whose  names  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  mention  to  you. 

With  assurances  of  my  profound  regard. 
Yours,  etc.,  etc., 

J.  W.  Quiggle. 

Garibaldi  replied  from  Caprera,  June  27  : 
My  Dear  Friend  : 

The  news  given  in  the  journals  that  I am 
going  to  United  States  is  not  exact.  I have 
had,  and  still  have,  a great  desire  to  go,  but 
many  causes  prevent  me. 

If,  however,  in  writing  to  your  Govern- 
ment, and  they  believe  my  service  of  some 
use,  I would  go  to  America,  if  I did  not  find 
myself  occupied  in  the  defence  of  my  country. 

2 The  Quiggle-Garibaldi  correspondence  has 
been  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Brussels. 
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Tell  me  also,  whether  this  agitation  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  or  not. 

I should  be  very  happy  to  be  your  com- 
panion in  a war  in  which  I would  take  part 
by  duty  as  well  as  sympathy. 

I kiss  with  affection  the  hand  of  your  lady, 
And  I am,  with  gratitude, 
Yours, 

G.  Garibaldi. 

It  was  a straightforward  letter.  Gari- 
baldi was  anxious  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding.  Italian  unity  had  yet 
to  be  consummated;  Rome  and  Venice  re- 
mained to  be  won.  The  opportunity  for 
a forward  movement  might  present  itself 
at  any  moment,  as  in  May,  1860,  and  in 
such  an  event  he  must  be  free  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers. 
Americans  must  realize  at  the  outset  that 
his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  country. 
Furthermore,  the  single  consideration 
which  prompted  him  to  enter  our  civil 
struggle  was  plainly  hinted  at — the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes. 

Quiggle  replied  upon  the  latter  issue 
as  best  he  could  with  the  following 
letter,  dated  July  4,  at  the  same  time  for- 
warding copies  of  the  entire  correspon- 
dence to  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington : 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  letter,  dated  at  Caprera  on  the  27th 
ultimo,  has  reached  me ; and  I beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I have  communicated  the  same 
(English  translation)  to  the  Government  at 
Washington. 

It  maybe  that  before  this  letter  shall  reach 
you  that  some  terms  of  peace  may  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  which  our  difficulties  will  be 
at  an  end. 

You  propound  the  question  whether  the 
present  war  in  the  United  States  is  to  emanci- 
pate the  negroes  from  slavery?  1 say  this  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  it  is  to  maintain  its  power  and  dignity 
— put  down  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and 
restore  to  the  Government  her  ancient  prowess 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

You  have  lived  in  the  United  States;  and 
you  must  readily  hav^e  observed  what  a dreadful 
calamity  it  would  be  to  throw  at  once  upon 
that  country  in  looseness,  four  millions  of 
slaves.  But  if  this  war  be  prosecuted  with 
the  bitterness  with  which  it  has  been  com- 
menced, I would  not  be  surprised  if  it  result  in 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  circumstances. 


With  assurances  of  distinguished  consider- 
ation, and  sending  herewith  the  salutations  of 
my  lady,  1 am,  with  profound  regard. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  IV.  Quiggle. 

The  correspondence  reached  Secretary 
Seward  at  a critical  moment  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  North.  The  disaster  of  Bull 
Run,  on  July  21,  which  made  it  evident 
that  the  war  was  to  be  long  and  stub- 
bornly contested,  destroyed  more  than 
one  high  military  reputation.  The  Gov- 
ernment at  once  decided  to  invite  Gari- 
baldi’s aid,  and  chose  Sanford,  American 
minister  in  Brussels,  to  go  on  a special 
mission  to  Caprera.  On  July  27,  Seward 
sent  him  this  despatch  d 

To  Henry  S.  Sanford,  Esq. 

Sir:  I send  you  a copy  of  a correspon- 

dence which  has  taken  place  between  Garibaldi 
and  J.  W.  Quiggle,  Esq.,  late  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Antwerp. 

I wish  you  to  proceed  at  once  and  enter  into 
communication  with  the  distinguished  Soldier 
of  Freedom.  Say  to  him  that  this  govern- 
ment believes  his  services  in  its  present  con- 
test for  the  unity  and  liberty  of  the  American 
People,  would  be  exceedingly  useful,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  earnestly  desired 
and  invited.  Tell  him  that  this  government 
believes  he  will,  if  possible,  accept  this  call, 
because  it  is  too  certain  that  the  fall  of  the 
American  Union,  if  indeed  it  were  possible, 
would  be  a disastrous  blow  to  the  cause  of 
Human  Freedom  equally  here,  in  Europe, 
and  throughout  the  world. 

Tell  him  that  he  will  receive  a Major-Gen- 
eral’s commission  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  appointments,  with  the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  American  People. 

Tell  him  that  we  have  abundant  resources, 
and  numbers  unlimited  at  our  command, 
and  a nation  resolved  to  remain  united  and 
free. 

General  Garibaldi  will  recognize  in  me,  not 
merely  an  organ  of  the  government,  but  an 
old  and  sincere  personal  friend. 

You  will  submit  this  correspondence  to 
Mr.  Marsh,  and  he  will  be  expected  to  act 
concurrently  with  you.  A copy  of  this  in- 
struction is  sent  to  him. 

1 am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Seward. 

Inexact  news  of  the  offer  leaked  out  in 
M'ashington,  and  on  August  1 1 the 
“New  York  d'ribune”  contained  the  fol- 


1 Archives  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels.  A portion  of  tliis  letter,  with  omissions  from  the  text 
quoted,  appears  in  the  Life  of  William  II.  Seward  by  his  son,  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Vol.  II,  p.  609. 
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lowing  notice:  “Our  Washington  corre- 
spondent states  positively  that  Garibaldi 
has  offered  his  services  to  the  national 
government,  that  the  offer  was  promptly 
accepted,  and  the  rank  of  major-general 
tendered.  Should  the  liberator  of  Italy 
revisit  this  country  to  take  the  field  for 
freedom,  he  would  be  greeted  with  an 
enthusiasm  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express.”  For  over  a month  the  Ameri- 
can press  discussed  the  truth  of  the  re- 
port. It  was  denied  and  reaffirmed,  but 
no  official  denial  or  confirmation  could  be 
had  at  Washington. 

Upon  receipt  of  Seward’s  despatch, 
Sanford  called  Quiggle  to  Brussels  for  a 
conference,  then  set  out  at  once  for  Tu- 
rin, the  Italian  capital,  where  he  arrived 
on  August  20.  He  found  in  Marsh,  the 
American  minister  to  Italy,  an  earnest 
and  judicious  adviser,  who  informed  him 
as  accurately  as  was  possible  of  the  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  in  that  kingdom, 
and  particularly  of  the  latest  phase  of 
the  Roman  question.  The  party  of  action 
was  hoping  for  its  imminent  solution  by 
offensive  operations  in  which  Garibaldi 
would  lead  the  volunteer  forces.  If  such 
an  event  were  probable,  there  could  be  no 
chance  of  an  acceptance  of  the  American 
offer.  Sanford  and  Marsh  therefore  de- 
cided “to  send  in  advance  a trusty  mes- 
senger to  Caprera  with  the  following 
confidential  letter  to  the  general,”  to  ask 
“whether  he  was  open  to  propositions  on 
the  subject  of  Sanford’s  mission.”^ 

Turin^  August  20,  186 1.2 

General: 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
having  learned  with  much  pleasure  from  the 
correspondence  between  yourself  and  the 
United  States  consul  at  Antwerp  that  you 
take  a lively  interest  in  our  affairs,  and  that 
if  not  occupied  in  the  defence  of  your  own 
country,  you  might  be  disposed  to  take  part 
in  the  contest  for  preserving  the  Unity  and 
Liberty  of  the  American  people,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  Freedom  and  Self-Government, 
has  directed  me  to  communicate  with  you 
and  learn  if  you  are  at  liberty  to  entertain 
propositions  on  the  subject. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  I would  be  glad  to 
have  a personal  interview  with  you  at  such 
place  and  time  as  would  be  most  agreeable 

1 Unpublished  despatch  of  Sanford  to  Seward, 
Turin,  August  29,  1861,  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Brussels. 

2 Archives  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brus- 
sels. 


to  you,  and  as  early  as  your  convenience  will 
permit. 

I shall  await  the  return  of  the  bearer  of 
this,  Giuseppe  Artomi,  Esq.,  at  Genoa,  and 
to  him  you  can  safely  entrust  your  letter  of 
reply. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  considera- 
tion, I have  the  honor  to  be.  General, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  S.  Sanford, 

Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States  at 
Brussels. 

Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the 
steamer  sailings  to  the  island  of  Madda- 
lena,  in  which  was  the  nearest  port  to 
Caprera,  Artomi,  clerk  of  the  American 
legation  at  Turin,  who  carried  the  letter, 
was  considerably  delayed  in  its  delivery, 
and  Garibaldi  replied  only  on  the  thirty- 
first 

Mr.  Minister: 

I should  be  very  happy  to  be  able  to  serve 
a country  for  which  1 have  so  much  affection 
and  of  which  I am  an  adoptive  citizen,^  and 
if  I do  not  reply  affirmatively  and  immediately 
to  the  honorable  proposition  which  your 
government  through  your  agency  has  made 
to  me,  it  is  because  I do  not  feel  myself 
entirely  free,  because  of  my  duties  toward 
Italy. 

Nevertheless  if  His  Majesty,  Victor  Eman- 
uel, believes  he  has  no  need  of  my  services, 
then,  provided  that  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  American  government  intends  to  accept 
me  are  those  which  your  messenger  has  ver- 
bally indicated  to  me,  you  will  have  me  im- 
mediately at  your  disposal. 

I am  delegating  Colonel  Trecchi  to  speak 
to  the  King  and  to  give  me  a reply  which 
will  be  communicated  to  you  at  once. 

I am  with  consideration, 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi  thought  that  his  proposed 
departure  for  the  United  States  might 
rouse  the  Italian  government  to  make,  or 
to  allow,  a forward  movement  upon 
Rome,  and  this  was  what  he  most  desired 
when  he  sent  Trecchi  to  inform  Victor 
Emanuel  of  the  American  offer.  But  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  plans  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica in  case  the  Italian  government  ex- 
pressed no  intention  of  acting  vigorously 
and  soon  there  can  be  no  question;  of 

3  Translated  from  the  copy  of  the  French  original 
in  the  archives  of  the  American  Legation  in 
Brussels. 

^ See  earlier  paragraph  upon  Garibaldi’s  alleged 
American  citizenship. 
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this  the  alarm  shown  by  those  who  were 
in  close  communication  with  him,  and 
who  were  zealous  advocates  of  a Roman 
movement  under  his  leadership,  is  suffi- 
cient proof. 

The  exact  nature  of  Garibaldi’s  letter 
to  the  king  has  never  been  made  known, 
but  it  certainly  urged  immediate  action 
looking  to  the  annexation  of  Rome. 
Trecchi,  who  accompanied  Artomi  on  his 
return  from  Caprera,  and  had  a confer- 
ence with  Sanford  on  September  3,  in- 
formed the  American  minister  that  he 
had  been  instructed  to  state  verbally  to 
th5  king,  that  if  no  answer  to  this  letter 
was  returned  within  twenty-four  hours, 
Garibaldi  would  leave  for  the  United 
States.^  The  answer  of  the  king,  never- 
theless, was  delayed  until  the  sixth.  In  it 
Garibaldi  was  kindly  told  that  he  was 
free  to  go.  In  other  words,  the  govern- 
ment had  no  idea  of  adopting  his  Roman 
program,  and  contemplated  no  military 
operations  for  the  acquisition  of  papal 
territory  that  would  require  his  services 
in  the  near  future.  Trecchi  communi- 
cated the  reply  to  Sanford  without  delay, 
and  declared  to  him-  “that  he  saw  now  no 
prospect  of  retaining  the  general  in  Italy ; 
the  only  question  to  arise  would  be 
with  regard  to  the  position  he  was  to  oc- 
cupy in  our  service,  which  from  letters  re- 
ceived from  one  of  our  consuls^  and  the 
conversation  of  the  messenger,  he  had 
thought  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of 
our  army.”  Sanford  immediately  en- 
gaged a private  steamer,  and  left  Genoa 
for  Maddalena  on  the  8th,  bearing  also 
the  king’s  reply,  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  by  Trecchi.  On  the  evening  of 
the  9th  he  was  received  by  Garibaldi. 
The  account  of  this  interview  may  be 
given  in  Sanford’s  own  words 

“ I found  the  general  still  an  invalid  but 
able  to  leave  his  room,  however,  to  which  he 
had  been  confined  for  several  months,  and 
had  on  that  day  a long  conversation  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  going  to  the  United 
States. 

He  said  that  the  only  way  in  which  he 
could  render  service,  as  he  ardently  desired 

1 Unpublished  portion  of  Sanford’s  despatch  to 
Seward,  Brussels,  September  i8,  i86i,  in  the 
archives  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels. 

^ The  same.  3 Quiggle. 

^ Portion  of  Sanford’s  despatch  to  Seward,  Brus- 
sels, September  i8,  i86i,  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Brussels. 


to  do,  to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  was 
as  Commander-in-chief  of  its  forces,  that  he 
would  only  go  as  such,  and  with  the  additional 
contingent  power  — to  be  governed  by  events 
— of  declaring  the  abolition  of  slavery— that 
he  would  be  of  little"  use  without  the  first, 
and  without  the  second  it  would  appear  like 
a civil  war  in  which  the  world  at  large  could 
have  little  interest  or  sympathy.  I observed 
to  him  that  the  President  had  no  such  powers 
to  confer — that  I was  authorized  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  letter 
to  our  consul  at  Antwerp  confidentially,  and 
if  found  acceptable  to  offer  him  a commission 
of  Major-General,  which  I doubted  not  would 
carry  with  it  the  command  of  a large  corps 
d'armee  to  conduct  in  his  own  way  within  cer- 
tain limits  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
informed  him  of  the  tenor  of  your  despatch 
of  July  27th.  As,  however,  I found  that  such 
position  would  not  be  acceptable  it  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  make  such  proposition. 
He  expressed  himself  flattered  by  your  ap- 
preciation of  him  and  grateful  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  manifested  by  the  President  and 
yourself,  but  said  his  mind  was  made  up  only, 
to  take  service  in  the  position  already  tn- 
dicated.” 

Sanford’s  mission  was  manifestly  hope- 
less. He  saw  the  general  again  on  the 
following  morning,  the  10th,  and  left  at 
noon  for  Genoa.  Garibaldi  demanded 
what  it  was  impossible  to  grant.  The 
President,  by  a provision  of  our  Consti- 
tution, is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States.  Winfield 
Scott  was  at  this  time  lieutenant-general. 
The  rank  offered  to  Garibaldi  was  high, 
but  it  was,  after  all,  subordinate,  and  both 
Sanford  and  Marsh^  agreed  that  Gari- 
baldi was  right  in  refusing  it.  As  a mili- 
tary commander  he  was  accustomed  to 
act  on  his  own  plans,  and  it  was  question- 
able whether  he  would  be  successful  in 
cooperative  action.  Furthermore,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  he  de- 
manded the  discretionary  right  of  declar- 
ing, did  not  yet  form  a part  of  Idncoln’s 
program.  And  then  there  still  remained 
the  other  reason  of  Rome  and  Venice. 
'Phe  following  is  the  text  of  all  of  Mr. 
Marsh’s  letter  which  is  pertinent  to  the 
subject : 

5 Unpublislied  despatch  of  Marsh  to  Seward, 
Turin,  September  14,  i86r,  in  the  archives 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome,  and  in 
the  State  Department  at  Washington.  The 
Department  permits  the  printing  here  of  so 
mucli  of  that  despatch  as  is  pertinent  to  the 
subject. 
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Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Turin,  September  14,  1816.  [1861.] 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State. 

Sir:  Mr.  Sanford  arrived  here  from 

Caprera  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  12 
instant,  and  left  for  Brussels  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  will  of  course  explain  to  you  the 
causes  of  his  failure  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and  on  that  subject  I need 
only  say  that  his  want  of  success  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  error  or  indiscretion  on  his 
part.  He  has,  in  my  judgment,  conducted 
the  whole  affair  with  much  prudence,  tact 
and  skill,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  services 
of  General  Garibaldi  cannot,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  secured,  except  by  the 
offer  of  terms  which  Mr.  Sanford  was  not 
authorized,  and  the  American  government 
would  not  be  inclined,  to  propose. 

Although,  after  the  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Quiggle  and 
Garibaldi,  the  President  could  not  well  avoid 
making  some  advances  to  that  distinguished 
soldier,  I do  not  by  any  means  look  upon 
his  assumption  of  a position  which  precluded 
alT  negotiation,  and  put  it  out  of  Mr.  San- 
ford’s power  to  make  a proposal  at  all,  as  an 
evil.  His  constitutional  independence  of 
character  and  action,  his  long  habit  of  exer- 
cising uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  author- 
ity, the  natural  and  honorable  pride  which  he 
cannot  but  feel  in  reviewing  his  own  splendid 
career  and  vast  achievements,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  though  but  a solitary  and 
private  individual,  he  is  at  this  moment  in 
and  of  himself,  one  of  the  great  Powers  of 
the  world— all  these  combine  to  render  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  him,  consis- 
tently with  due  self  respect,  to  accept  such 
military  rank  and  powers  as  the  President 
can  constitutionally  and  lawfully  offer 
him.  . . . 

But  the  opinions  which  this  remarkable 
man  entertains  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  contest  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  insurgent  states  would  consti- 
tute an  equally  insuperable  objection,  in  his 
mind,  to  his  acceptance  of  a commission  in 
the  American  Army,  or  to  his  usefulness  in 
it  so  long  as  those  opinions  remain  un- 
changed. 

I have  been  for  some  months  aware  that  he 
considers  this  contest  a struggle  in  which  no 
important  political  or  philanthropic  principle 
is  involved,  thinks  the  parties  are  contending 
about  purely  material  interests,  and  holds 
that  neither  of  them  has  superior  claims  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  European  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  progress.  Garibaldi  has  never 
been  ambitious  of  wielding  power  or  winning 
laurels  in  a cause  which  did  not  commend 
itself  to  him  as  something  more  than  a ques- 
tion of  legal  right  and  governmental  interests. 


and  this  the  cause  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  union,  as  regarded  from  his  point 
of  view,  has  thus  far  failed  to  do.  He,  as  his 
friends  represent,  does  not  think  that  the 
perpetuity  and  extension  of  domestic  slavery 
constitute  one  of  the  issues  of  the  war,  and 
though  I should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  spite 
of  what  has  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Sanford,  he  should  visit  America  of  his  own 
motion,  with  a view  of  examining  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  spot,  yet  I do  not  believe 
he  will  take  any  part  in  the  struggle,  unless 
he  is  convinced  that  the  government  and 
the  people  of  the  North  are  united  in  the 
determination  to  pursue  a policy  which 
shall  necessarily  result  in  the  abolition , of 
slavery. 

The  Italian  government  had  refused  to 
pledge  itself  to  an  immediate  forward 
movement,  but  Garibaldi  understood 
well  that  the  nation  was  awaiting  only 
its  opportunity.  The  radical  party  was  for 
precipitate  action,  and  it  might  succeed 
in  forcing  the  hand  of  the  government 
at  any  moment.  Mdien  Sanford  arrived 
in  Caprera  the  general  had  not  had  time 
to  receive  news  of  the  great  celebration 
at  Naples,  of  the  7th,^  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  his  triumphal  entry  into  that  city 
as  liberator.  “On  to  Rome  with  Gari- 
baldi!” had  been  there  the  universal  cry; 
but  he  knew  the  pulse  of  the  people,  and 
his  intimate  friends,  who  were  eager  for 
a Roman  expedition,  and  many  of  whom 
had  a part  in  preparing  the  Neapoli- 
tan celebration  and  similar  demonstra- 
tions elsewhere,  urged  upon  him  the  de- 
mand of  the  people,  that  he  should  not 

1 The  following  letter,  addressed  by  Garibaldi’s 
intimate  friend  Guerzoni  to  Cadolini,  here  trans- 
lated from  the  unpublished  original  in  the  archives’ 
of  Senator  Cadolini,  contradicts  the  above  state- 
ment. Guerzoni  was,  however,  mistaken.  He 
probably  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  date  when 
Garibaldi  refused  Sanford.  With  the  means' 
of  communication  then  existing.  Garibaldi  can- 
not have  had  detailed  news  in  Caprera  on  the 
ninth  of  what  took  place  in  Naples  on  the 
seventh. 

Gejtoa,  September  i8. 

My  Dear  Cadolini  : 

You  will  have  already  heard  that  Garibaldi  no 
longer  intends  to  leave.  I confirm  it  to  you,  hav- 
ing heard  the  good  news  from  the  lips  of  Miceli 
and  Mignona,  just  returned  from  Caprera.  He 
was  influenced  in  his  determination  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  seventh  in  Naples,  and  by  the 
thoughts  that  all  his  companions  would  have  fol- 
lowed him  over  the  sea.  Better  so.  Let  us  look 
after  our  own  affairs;  they  need  it. 

Meanwhile  I salute  you.  Yours, 

Guerzoni. 
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abandon  them.  The  outcry  of  the 
press  which  immediately  followed  San- 
ford’s conference  with  Garibaldi  re- 
veals influences  that  were  also  at  work 
before. 

The  American  minister  had  succeeded 
in  maintaining  much  secrecy  relative  to 
his  mission,  but  Garibaldi’s  friends,  in 
their  alarm  at  his  proposed  departure, 
talked.  On  the  9th,  the  “Italie”  of  Tu- 
rin printed,  “with  every  reserve,”  “the 
report  that  Garibaldi  had  accepted  the 
command  of  the  American  Federal  army, 
offered  to  him  by  the  American  minister 
at  Brussels.”  The  entire  liberal  press 
broke  out  at  once  in  a chorus  of  remon- 
strance. “What  will  the  country  do, 
what  will  the  press  do,  what  will  the  gov- 
ernment do.  in  this  emergency?”  de- 
manded the  “Monarchia  Nazionale”  in 
its  correspondence  from  Naples,  dated 
the  tenth.  “The  arm  of  Garibaldi  cer- 
tainly could  not  serve  a nobler  cause,” 
declared  the  “Nazione”  of  Florence  in 
its  issue  of  September  18,  “were  it  not 
that  the  supreme  interests  of  his  own 
country  demand  his  presence  here.”  Hun- 
dreds of  petitions  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral were  quickly  circulated,  particularly 
by  the  radical  party,  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
tenor ; one  will  suffice  to  indicate  their 
character 

To  General  Garibaldi: 

Do  not  leave  for  America.  The  people 
have  faith  in  you ; and  you  should  have  faith 
in  the  people.  Our  national  unity  has  not 
yet  been  completed.  You  have  laid  its  most 
solid  foundation ; you  alone  are  able  to  com- 
plete the  work. 

General,  do  not  doubt  your  mission ; and 
the  Italian  people  will  not  prove  unworthy  of 
you. 

Let  us  not  wait,  O General,  to  march  on 
Rome. 

The  demand  of  the  people  was  earnest 
and  solemn.  With  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom but  half  terminated,  how  could  the 
popular  hero  forsake  his  country?  San-, 
ford,  in  his  detailed  report  of  his  mission, 
sent  to  the  State  Department  from  Brus- 
sels on  September  18,  stated  that  Gari- 
baldi had  proposed  to  keep  up  a corre- 

t “ La  Xuova  Europa,”  Florence,  September 
20,  i86i. 

2 Unpublished  despatch  of  Seward  to  San- 
ford, Washington,  October  ii,  i86i,  in  the 


spondence  with  him.  Seward  replied  to 
Sanford  on  October  11,  commending  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his 
mission,  as  “in  all  respects  considerate 
and  proper.”-  He  added:  “Should  Gari- 
baldi propose  to  renew  the  correspon- 
dence with  you  at  any  future  time,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  intimation  you  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  you  will  promptly  com- 
municate to  me  the  views  he  may  express. 
They  will  always  be  considered  with  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character  and 
the  best  wishes  for  his  prosperity  and 
fame.” 

To  Quiggle,  Garibaldi  related  his  re- 
fusal of  the  commission  of  major-general 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  a 
brief  but  sympathetic  letter 

Caprera,  lo  September,  i86i. 

Dear  Sir: 

I have  seen  Mr.  Sanford,  and  I am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  say  that  I cannot  go  at  present 
to  the  United  States.  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  that 
it  will  come  quickly ; but  if  the  war  should 
by  evil  chance  continue  in  your  country,  I 
will  overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  hold  me 
back,  and  will  hasten  to  come  to  the  defence 
of  that  people  which  is  so  dear  to  me. 

G.  Garibaldi. 

A YEAR  passed,  and  the  issue  of  national 
unity  remained  undecided  in  both  Italy 
and  America.  In  the  summer  of  1862,  in 
the  face  of  the  Italian  government,  the 
radical  party  succeeded  in  initiating  its 
desired  movement  upon  Rome,  with  Gari- 
baldi at  its  head.  At  Aspromonte,  how- 
ever, it  was  stopped  by  the  Italian  troops. 
Garibaldi  had  ordered  his  own  men  not 
to  Are,  but  there  was  some  skirmishing, 
and  he  was  himself  severely  wounded  in 
the  foot,  and  taken  under  arrest  to'Varig- 
nano.  He  had  acted  in  violation  of  the 
orders  of  the  government,  but  had  hoped 
that  it  would  stand  by,  as  in  1860,  and 
allow  him  to  carry  out  his  volunteer  cam- 
paign, which  he  believed  would  win  Rome 
for  Italy. 

His  arrest  was  made  on  August  29. 
On  September  1 the  American  consul  in 
Vienna,  Theodore  Canisius,  without  au- 
thorization from  the  American  govern- 

archives  of  the  American  Legation  in  Brus- 
sels. 

^Translated  from  the  I talian  original  given  in  Guer- 
zoni’s  “ Garibaldi,”  Firenze,  1882,  Vol.  II, p.  277. 
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meiit,  addressed  to  him  the  following 
letter  d 
Generai-  : 

As  it  has  proved  impossible  for  you  to  ac- 
complish now  the  great  patriotic  work  which 
you  had  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  your 
beloved  country,  I am  taking  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing to  you  the  present  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  might  not  enter  into  your  plans  to 
offer  us  your  valorous  arm  in  the  struggle 
which  we  are  carrying  on  for  the  liberty  and 
unity  of  our  great  republic. 

The  conflict  which  we  are  sustaining  interests 
not  only  ourselves,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  honor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  you 
would  be  received  in  our  country,  where  you 
have  passed  a portion  of  your  life,  would  be 
immense,  and  your  mission,  which  would  be 
that  of  inducing  our  brave  soldiers  to  fight 
for  the  same  principle  to  which  you  have 
nobly  consecrated  all  your  existence,  would 
accord  fully  with  your  views. 

I should  consider  myself  most  fortunate. 
General,  if  I could  receive  from  you  a reply. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

Canisius, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Garibaldi  replied  from  Varignano  on 
the  14th : 

Sir  : I am  a prisoner  and  severely  wounded  : 
in  consequence  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
pose of  myself.  However,  I believe  that,  if  I am 
set  at  liberty  and  if  my  wounds  heal,  the  fa- 
vorable opportunity  will  have  arrived  in  which 
I shall  be  able  to  satisfy  my  desire  to  serve 
the  great  American  Republic,  of  which  I am 
a citizen,  and  which  to-day  combats  for  uni- 
versal liberty. 

I have  the  honor,  etc., 

G.  Garibaldi. 

Canisius  at  once  sent  a copy  of  the 
general’s  letter  to  the  State  Department 
at  Washington,  and  on  September  29, 
wrote  to  him  as  follows 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America  at  Vienna. 
To  General  Garibaldi,  Varignano,  Italy: 

General  : I thank  you  in  the  name  of 

my  Government  and  Country  for  the  letter 

1 This  letter,  together  with  Garibaldi’s  reply, 
was  immediately  given  to  the  press  by  Canisius  ; 
they  were  printed  by  the  leading  Italian  journals, 
from  one  of  which,  the  “Opinione,”  Turin, 
September  24,  1862,  this  translation  has  been 
made. 

2 The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  writer’s 
possession,  having  been  presented  to  him  by 
Garibaldi’s  son,  General  Ricciotti  Garibaldi. 

3 Archives  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 
The  original  draft  of  the  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  Garibaldi’s  secretary,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 


you  have  addressed  to  me  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month.  Both  letters,  the  one  I 
addressed  to  you,  and  your  answer,  have  been 
published  by  me  in  order  to  show  to  the 
world  that  your  sympathy.  General,  is  on  our 
side  in  this  mighty  struggle. 

A copy  of  your  letter  was  sent  by  me,  imme- 
diately after  I had  received  it,  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I can  assure  you  the 
contents  of  the  letter  will  produce  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  throughout  all  the  northern 
States. 

I am.  General,  your  obedient  servant, 

Theodore  Canisius., 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Garibaldi’s  wound  proved  very  serious ; 
in  fact  nearly  three  months  passed  before 
the  doctors  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
bullet.  Nevertheless  on  October  5 he 
sent  Vecchi  to  Marsh  with  a letter,^  for 
the  purpose  of  reopening  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  an  American  command. 

Varignano,  5 October,  1862. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I am  ill  and  shall  remain  so  for  some 
months;  but  I think  continually  of  the  dis- 
astrous war  in  America,  my  second  country, 
to  which  I would  gladly  be  of  some  use  when 
recovered.  I will  go  thither  with  my  friends  ; 
and  we  will  make  an  appeal  to  all  the  demo- 
crats of  Europe  to  join  us  in  fighting  this 
holy  battle.  But  in  this  appeal  it  would  be 
necessary  to  proclaim  to  them  the  principle 
which  animates  us— the  enfranchisement  of 
the  slaves,  the  triumph  of  universal  reason. 
Please  confer  with  your  government  on  this 
subject,  and  communicate  to  me  your  ideas 
in  regard  to  it,  through  my  friend.  Col. 
Vecchi. 

Believe  me,  meanwhile,  affectionately  yours, 
G.  Garibaldi. 

To  this  Marsh  replied:'* 

(Private) 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
Turm,  Oct.  8,  ’62. 

My  Dear  General  : 

I have  just  received  your  letter  of  Oct.  5, 
1862,  and  will  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  it  to 

writer,  having  been  presented  to  him  by  General 
Ricciotti  Garibaldi.  In  this  draft  the  last  sentence 
of  the  first  paragraph  is  cast  in  a distinctly  per- 
sonal form,  stating  even  more  forcibly  the  sole 
condition  on  which  Garibaldi  proposed  to  go  to 
America  — the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  (“You 
know,  however,  my  principles.  I cannot  fight  ex- 
cept for  the  enfranchisement  of  men,  of  whatever 
color,  and  in  whatever  land.  Nor  can  I inscribe 
any  other  motto  upon  my  banner.”) 

4 Archives  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome. 
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my  government.  If  the  despatch  reaches 
Liverpool  in  time  for  the  steamer  of  Saturday 
the  iith,  it  will  arrive  at  Washington  about 
the  25th  of  the  month;  if  too  late  for  that 
mail,  not  before  the  ist  of  November. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  govt,  will  reply 
without  unnecessary  delay,  but  I cannot 
venture  to  anticipate  the  character  of  its 
answer  further  than  to  say  that  I am  sure  it 
will  be  conceived  in  a spirit  of  the  highest 
respect  and  greatest  kindness  towards  your- 
self and  your  brave  companions.  You  and 
they  will  in  any  event  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  American  government  and  people,  and 
I fervently  hope  that  means  may  be  found  to 
give  you  all  an  opportunity  of  rendering  new 
services  and  winning  new  laurels  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  progress  to  which  the  best 
years  of  your  life  have  been  so  nobly  devoted. 

I have  the  honor,  etc., 

George  P.  Marsh. 
To  Gen.  Garibaldi,  Varignano. 

Marsh’s  despatch  of  October  8,^  in 
which  he  communicated  Garibaldi’s  offer 
to  the  State  Department,  crossed  a de- 
spatch of  October  9,^  addressed  to  him 
by  Seward,  announcing  the  removal  of 
Canisius  from  his  post  for  his  presump- 
tion in  having  undertaken,  without  au- 
thorization, to  reopen  negotiations  with 
Garibaldi.  At  first  thought  it  seems 
strange  that  the  same  Secretary  of  State 
who  had  commended  the  consul  at  Ant- 
werp for  having  opened  negotiations  with 
Garibaldi  in  1861,  should  have  removed 
the  consul  at  Vienna  for  having  attemp- 
ted to  reopen  the  negotiations  in  1862. 
Canisius’s  letter  of  September  1,  1862, 
like  that  of  Quiggle  of  June  8,  1861,  did 
not  profess  to  be  official.  But  Quiggle 
had  taken  pains  to  keep  his  correspon- 
dence with  Garibaldi  secret,  reporting  it 
only  to  the  State  Department,  while  Cani- 
sius had  satisfied  his  vanity  by  giving  his 
correspondence  at  once  to  the  press ; fur- 
thermore, in  his  letter  he  had  charac- 
terized as  “a  great  patriotic  work” 
the  expedition  for  which  Garibaldi 
had  been  placed  under  arrest.  And  it 
was  primarily  because  of  this  seeming 

1 Unpublisheddespatchof  Marsh  to  Seward,  Turin, 
in  the  archives  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Rome. 

2 Unpublished  despatch  of  Seward  to  Marsh, 
Washington,  in  the  archives  of  the  America'n  Em- 
bassy in  Rome. 

3 Seward’s  unpublished  despatch  to  Canisius, 
Washington,  October  lo,  1862,  in  the  archives  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Rome.  Canisius  was 
restored  to  his  consulate  in  DecembL,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Italian  government. 


affront  to  the  Italian  government  that 
Canisius’s  commission  as  consul  was 
withdrawn.^ 

But  the  reopening  of  negotiations  with 
Garibaldi  was  in  itself  an  embarrassment 
to  the  American  government.  The  an- 
nouncement of  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  had  re- 
moved one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  Gari- 
baldi’s espousal  of  the  Northern  cause. 
Aspromonte  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  an 
immediate  advance  upon  Rome,  and  had 
thus  removed  another  obstacle  tQ  Gari- 
baldi’s departure.  But  there  was  no  in- 
timation that  the  obstacle  presented  by 
the  general’s  determination  to  accept  no 
post  except  that  of  commander-in-chief 
had  been  removed.  His  wound  made 
present  military  service  impossible ; his 
position  as  prisoner  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment would  render  negotiations  delicate ; 
his  action  in  violation  of  his  government’s 
orders  may  not  have  been  perfectly  under- 
stood in  the  United  States. 

Despatch  57,  which  should  have  con- 
tained Seward’s  reply  to  Marsh’s  com- 
munication of  Garibaldi’s  offer,  never 
reached  the  legation  at  Turin  a para- 
graph in  Seward’s  despatch  ^ of  Decem- 
ber 26,  1862,  was  the  only  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  which  Marsh  ever 
received : 

The  Secretary  of  War  still  retains  under 
consideration  the  offer  of  General  Garibaldi. 
It  involves  some  considerations  upon  which 
the  convenience  of  that  Department  must 
necessarily  be  consulted.  It  is  a source  of 
high  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  General 
has  been  so  far  relieved  of  his  painful  wound 
as  to  justify  a hope  of  his  rapid  convales- 
cence. 

On  October  22,  Marsh  notified  Gari- 
baldi of  Lincoln’s  emancipation  procla- 
mation, declaring  in  his  letter  “ I confi- 
dently hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  the 
aid  both  of  your  strong  arm  and  of  your 
immense  moral  power  in  the  maintenance 
of  our  most  righteous  cause,”  and  on  No- 

4  Unpublished  despatches  of  Marsh  to  Seward, 
November  28,  and  December  16,  1862,  in 

the  archives  of  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome. 

® Unpublished  despatch  in  the  archives  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Rome. 

® The  writer  has  been  able  to  see  the  ori- 
ginal draft  of  this  letter  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Miss  Caroline  Crane  and  Miss  Mary 
Crane. 
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vember  28  he  wrote  to  explain  and  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay  in  transmitting  a reply 
from  Washington.  Seward  left  it  to  the 
tact  and  judgment  of  the  American  min- 
ister at  Turin  to  interpret  as  he  saw  fit 
the  future  silence  of  the  Department 
upon  this  delicate  matter.  Marsh’s  later 
letters  to  Garibaldi  have  not  come  to 
light,  but  they  were  certainly  character- 


ized, as  were  these,  by  perfect  courtesy, 
and  exhibited  sincere  friendship  and 
esteem. 

Idle  process  of  making  able  American 
generals  in  the  field  was  going  steadily 
on  in  the  United  States;  Garibaldi’s  con- 
valescence continued  but  slowly ; the 
hour  for  profiting  in  America  by  the  ser- 
vices of  the  great  Italian  had  passed. 


THE  SALE  OF  THE  MAMMOTH 
WESTERN 


BY  WILL  N.  HARDEN 

Author  of  “Abner  Daniel,”  “The  Georgians,”  “Ann  Boyd,”  etc. 
WITH  PICTURES  BY  H.  S.  POTTER 


AS  George  Mandel  entered  the  store, 
and  made  his  way  between  the  long 
counters  to  the  sitting-room  in  the  rear 
where  the  storekeeper  and  his  wife  and 
pretty  daughter  sat  before  the  wood  fire 
in  the  wide  chimney,  the’  storekeeper 
stared  over  his  shoulder  at  him,  and  then, 
with  an  angry  exclamation,  rose  and  left 
the  room.  He  was  an  enormously  fat 
man,  and  the  planks  of  the  flooring 
creaked  and  groaned  under  his  sturdy 
tread  as  he  strode  past  dusty  barrels  and 
boxes  to  the  front.  For  a moment  he  al- 
lowed his  massive  form  to  fill  the  door- 
way as  he  glared  back  at  the  group  at 
the  fire,  and  then,  with  another  snort  of 
fury,  he  stepped  down  on  the  sidewalk 
and  walked  on  to  the  village  post-office. 

“George,”  was  the  older  woman’s 
greeting  to  the  newcomer,  “what  have  you 
done  to  Mr.  Sedgewith?  Anybody  can 
see  he  ’s  mad  at  you.” 

The  young  man  flushed  under  the  com- 
bined upward  stare  of  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  twisted  his  hands  awkwardly  one 
in  the  other  as  he  leaned  over  the  back  of 
the  chair  the  storekeeper  had  just  vacated. 

“I  ’m  afraid  I got  the  old  gentleman 
good  and  mad  at  me  up  at  the  Court- 
House  Square  a while  ago,”  he  made  slow 
answer.  “That  ’s  what  I came  in  to  see 


him  about.  I thought  I ’d  make  some 
sort  of  an  effort  to  show  him  I meant  no 
harm.” 

“Why,  George,  what  did  you  do?” 
Helen  Sedgewith  asked,  as  she  leaned 
forward  anxiously,  and  studied  his  face 
with  her  deep,  brown  eyes. . 

“It  was  just  this  way,”  Mandel  went 
on  to  them  both.  “You  remember  the 
little  one-horse  circus  which  got  in  debt 
and  was  forced  to  disband  here  a month 
ago.  Well,  the  sheriff  had  a debt  against 
the  concern  for  license  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  he  levied  on  it,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, and  the  whole  thing  is  to  be  sold 
at  public  outcry  this  afternoon.  The  dif- 
ferent items  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
square.  There  are  six  horses,  as  poor  as 
J ob’s  turkey ; three  big  wagons  ; the  pony 
and  cart  the  clown  rode  in  ; the  lion’s  den 
(the  lion  had  died  before  they  reached 
here)  ; the  big  tent;  and  a pile  of  planks 
which  were  used  for  seats.  It  seemed  like 
the  entire  town  was  looking  on,  and,  as 
Mr.  Sedgewith  was  examining  everything 
carefully,  and  has  the  reputation  of  buy- 
ing’all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  that  no  one 
else  would  have,  the  crowd  began  to  poke 
fun  at  him.  I ’m  going  to  make  a clean 
breast  of  ft,  Mrs.  Sedgewith.  I was  stand- 
ing talking  to  Thad  Pelham,  and  Thad 


